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BY DAVID APTER 


HE ATMOSPHERE in Ghana is 
one which has puzzled a great 
many observers. There have been dis- 
turbing reports in the press about the 
deportation of Bankole Timothy, the 
biographer of Nkrumah and assistant 
editor of the Daily Graphic, and two 
important members of the Moslem 
Association Party. Mr. Krobo Edusei, 
Minister of the Interior, has indicated 
publicly that the country requires dis- 


DR. APTER, a political scientist who has studied 
in detail the political evolution of Ghana and 
Uganda, has just returned from a summer spent 
revisiting Ghana. He is on the faculty of the 
University of Chicago and is the author of The 
Gold Coast in Transition. 


PHOTO CREDITS: Ghana Information Services, 
wless otherwise indicated. 


NKRUMAH’S RIVAL: PROFESSOR KOFI A. BUSIA LEADS GHANA’S NEW OPPOSITION PARTY 
United Party, formed last month by. merger of six anti-government parties, seeks 


(See news story, page 3) 


WHAT'S HAPPENING IN GHANA? 


ciplining and that irresponsible criti- 
cism will not be tolerated. Mr. Kofi 
Baako, formerly Nkrumah’s _parlia- 
mentary secretary and Chief Govern- 
ment Whip, was made Minister of In- 
formation and came to that office with 
a public statement to the effect that 
only a responsible press can be toler- 


ated. 


A great many people in Ghana are 
saying “I told you so”—that Nkrumah 
was basically a dictator and only a few 
short months after independence was 
beginning to act like one. The big 
question at present is just how far 
Nkrumah will go. The official organ of 
Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party 
has said that what Ghana requires is 
benevolent dictatorship. Is dictatorship 
a real possibility? 

Examining this question in the light 
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“true democratic government.” 


of events since independence, it also 
would be well to ask what has hap- 
pened to Nkrumah in relation to his 
party, his government, and his public. 
What does Ghana look like from the 
point of view of a man not only sad- 
dled with the responsibility of running 
a country, but also attempting a bold 
new lead in African affairs throughout 
the continent? 


NKRUMAH’S DILEMMA 


Nkrumah is now freed of the often 
subtle and restraining influences of 
British authority and a Governor whom 
he admired. He feels he must live u 
to a wide variety of promises he nae 
about what would happen when inde- 
pendence came, including the promise 
of African dignity and stature inherent 
in the very achievement of independ- 
ence. In other words, he has a great 
deal to live up to, not only as the leader 
of a new country, but as a spearhead of 
African achievement. Hence there is 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from Page One) 

an initial difficulty in his role. He must 
first decide how much he will dedicate 
himself overwhelmingly to the needs 
of the people of Ghana and subordi- 
nate himself to their wishes, and how 
much he wants to use Ghana as the 
source of power, a kind of private 
preserve, for his career as a pan-Afri- 
can leader. 

In order to do the latter, he must 
keep his leadership of Ghana. If he 
should face real opposition and criti- 
cism, his prestige and his position as a 
pan-African leader are in jeopardy. If 
he should be unpopular in his own 
country, he can scarcely claim the loyal- 
ties of people in other-countries. Hence 
Nkrumah has the difficulty of deciding 
to what extent he is a parliamentary 
leader in Ghana, and how much he is 
to be the leader of a pan-African move- 
ment. He is fully aware that the prom- 


THE WRITER AND DR. NKRUMAH 


inence Ghana has received in the world 
is not due to her pre-eminence in eco- 
nomic or political power, as Premier 
Awolowo of Western Nigeria recently 
reminded Mr. Nkrumah, but in her 
timing as the first colonial territory to 
achieve independence and her apparent 
willingness to become a modern demo- 
cratic state. 


OPPOSITION GROWS 


Meanwhile, Mr. Nkrumah must run 
a country which is increasingly divided. 
The opposition is not only growing, 
it has lost its faith that democratic in- 
stitutions will be supported. It feels 
that Nkrumah could never reconcile 
himself to a fall in government and loss 
of leadership. In Ashanti the bitterness 
which grew with the National Libera- 
tion Movement has become less violent 
but more deep-rooted. In Accra, the 
Ga Shipfimo Kpee, a Ga People’s 
Movement which was the heart and 
soul of Nkrumah’s support, has now 
turned against him. In Cape Coast, the 


-If elections were held in Ghana 


today, Nkrumah's Convention 
People’s Party would lose. . . 


heart of the old nationalism of the 
Fanti Confederacy, there are indica- 
tions that a further opposition will 
start. All of these oppositions have now 
combined, making a more effective and 
solid wall against Nkrumah and his 
CPP legions. 

What is the substance of all this op- 
position? There is little doubt that if a 
General Election were to be held today 
in Ghana, the CPP would lose. How 
can a party dissipate so much good will 
in so short a time? 

First of all, most of the issues which 
exist today are old ones, not new. They 
are issues which were glossed over ot 
ignored by many people. In the high 
and heady days of Nkrumah’s popular- 
ity, bitter opposition was difficult to 
voice without being branded imperial- 
ist. Furthermore, such opposition as 
existed was charged with being trib- 
alist as well, particularly as the various 
oppositions tended to rely on tribal is- 
sues and traditional strength and soli- 
darity, as a firm base on which to at- 
tract followers. 


NEW FORCE EMERGING 


In the past, the opposition has been 
caught between regional and tribal pa- 
rochialism on the one hand, making 
mass organization difficult, and the in- 
tellectual elite on the other, whose con- 
tacts with one another were in a never- 
never land of polite discourse and high 
social status. By identifying the issues 
as tribal, however, Nkrumah helped to 
create a kind of tribalism in modern 
dress which has proved more powerful 
and fundamental than he realized. In 
addition, he has alienated the intellec- 
tuals in his own party who have 
worked out more than a rapproche 
ment with tribal groups, and have con- 
cerned themselves with a more viable 
synthesis between the traditional be 
liefs that people hold and the new ones 
to which they attach importance. 

In his attacks on the opposition, 
Nkrumah has made parliamentary if 
stitutions much more important to the 
opposition than ever before, since they 
see in them the only way their own 
voice and their own aspirations have 
some political feasibility, short of plain 
obstructionism and civil war. With the 
formation of the new opposition group, 
therefore, one can expect to see an al 
most American type political party 
emerge in opposition to Nk 
with strong local and regional inter 
ests, an amalgam of strange bedfellows, 
and an emphasis on legalism and cor 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 
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EWS BRIEFS 


WILDLY CHEERING delegates at an Accra 
rally hailed Dr. Kofi Busia, parliamentary 
leader of the Opposition, as he proclaimed 
plans for a new, nationally-constituted 
political party to be formally organized 
this month in Ghana. 


Dr. Busia's new United Party is being 
formed by the merger of six groups to chal- 
lenge Prime Minister Nkrumah and his ruling 
Convention People's Party and work for 
"true parliamentary democracy." 


Joining forces are the National Libera- 
tion Movement, the Northern People's Party, 
the Muslim Association Party, the Wasaw 
Youth Association, the Ashanti Youth Asso- 
ciation and the Ga Shifimo Kpee, a move- 
ment in Accra, The merger developed when 
it appeared the Government was planning to 
ban parties organized along tribal, region- 
al or religious lines. 


®Significantly, the new party is setting up its 
headquarters in Accra, Dr. Nkrumah's stronghold. 
Until now, opposition has centered in Ashanti, 

the restive cocoa-growing kingdom in the interior. 
eAt its October convention, the party issued a 12- 
point manifesto which called for preservation of 
fundamental rights, preservation of the institu- 
tion of chieftaincy and the rights of people to 
their lands, with chiefs playing a democratic role 
in Ghana's development, the building of democracy 
on the foundations of Ghana's traditions and cul- 
ture and "stable and efficient administration 
based on Government by persuasion," 


Dr. Busia, 44-year-old Oxford graduate, 
sociologist and member of the royal family 
of Wenchi, in Ashanti, accused the Govern- 
ment of "creeping dictatorship" and said it 
was obviously preparing the groundwork for 
staging an incident which could be blamed 
on the opposition and used as a pretext for 
"unprecedented acts of oppression." 


* JULIUS C. HOLMES, Special Assistant to 
Secretary of State Dulles, is making a ten- 
week tour of the African continent cover- 
ing nearly every U.S. diplomatic and consu- 
lar post from Morocco to South Africa. A 


--Wide World Photo 

MR. GBEDEMAH AT THE WHITE HOUSE--"I hope the people 
of Ghana understand that there are a very few people 
in the United States who act that way," was Ghana 
Finance Minister Komla A. Gbedemah's parting remark at 
Idlewild airport last month as he left the United 
States after the now-famous orange juice incident at a 
Dover, Del., restaurant which resulted in apologies 
from State Department officials, Howard Johnson execu- 
tives, residents of Dover, the U.S. Ambassador in 
Accra, and later over the breakfast table, from Presi- 
dent Eisenhower himself. 


In Kumasi, opposition stronghold in Ghana's interi- 
or, even the anti-Government newspaper Ashanti Pioneer 
buried the political hatchet to give Mr. Gbedemah 
(pronounced Bed'-eh-mah) its "unqualified support" 
for accepting the U.S. apologies and the breakfast 
invitation, which it said was "proof that if a road- 
side restaurant considers itself superior, the White 
House does not," 

The paper added: "In the sense that an African 
from Africa has demonstrated to the entire world the 
ridiculous obsolescence of color prejudice, the in- 
cident could not have happened to any other than a 
Ghanaian." 


State Department release said Holmes will 
“prepare a detailed report for the Secre- 
tary of State on this increasingly impor- 

tant continent."" He is accompanied on the 
tour by Charles N. Manning, newly-appoint- 
ed Executive Director for African Affairs, 
who is in charge of ‘administrative matters 
relating to State's African operations. 


® The nature and timing of Holmes‘ mission added 
one more name to speculation on possible nomi- 
nees for the post of Assistant Secretary of 
State for African Affairs, creation of which 
is awaiting Congressional approval, Holmes 
has been a Foreign Service officer from 1925- 
37 and 1945 to the present. He was an Army 
Brigadier General in World War II. 


} QUEEN IS MET BY PICKETS--Signs thrust | 
up from crowd outside the United Na- 
tions meet the car carrying Queen 
Elizabeth from the UN after she ad- 
dressed the General Assembly. Queen 
is in car just outside gate. Wide | 
World Photos, distributors of the i 
picture, identified the picketers as 
members of the Ethiopian Orthodox 

Church, protesting domination of 

Africa by European powers, 
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} MAJOR TOP-LEVEL political talks have 
been taking place in East Africa between 
British Colonial Secretary Alan Lennox- 
Boyd and administrators and political lead- 
ers in Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. 


Although it was clear that the talks 
centered on important constitutional matters 
as well as means of securing funds for 
economic development, little concrete 
information has emerged so far, 


The problem of safeguards for immigrant Euro- 
pean and Asian minorities reportedly loomed large 
in the discussions in all three territories, Earli- 
er press reports also indicated questions of mili- 
tary defense might come up in any present talks. 


In Kenya, where, as the London Times pointed 
out, "the path of constitutional development... 
has never been charted," Mr. Lennox-Boyd failed, 
at least initially, in his personal efforts to 
bring about agreement between African and Euro- 
pean members of the Legislative Council on the 
question of African representation. The issue has 
resulted in an uneasy deadlock since March, 


In Uganda, described by the Colonial Secretary 
as "this predominately African State,"' Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd clarified the political scene as follows: 


®Categorically, Uganda will not receive self- 
government in 1961. 

e@iIn any constitutional changes, the position 
of traditional African rulers "must certainly 
be maintained." 


@ Creation of a federal rather than unitary 
state in a country the size of Uganda would 
be unwise. 


@ Elections will be held next year for the first 
time with Africans allowed to vote directly for 
their own representatives on Legislative Coun- 
cil in all areas except Karamoja (a remote, 
thinly-peopled area in the northeast). 


In Tanganyika, no decisions were reported follow- 
ing the Colonial Secretary's visit. 


In the Kenya impasse, European members of the 
Legislative Council said they were ready to agree 
to four more elected seats for Africans, provided 
the Africans would agree to certain safeguards for 
the Europeans. The nature of the safeguards have 
not been made public. 


Mr. Lennox-Boyd took the position also that the 
question of African representation "must be discuss- 
ed within the context of the problem as a whole," 


The Africans, demanding 15 more seats, said their 
case for greater representation should be consider- 
ed on its own merits, apart from the question of 
minority safeguards. They said linking the two 
"would amount to tying our hands before the 
negotiations even started" and said "we condemn 
completely the attitude of the Colonial Secretary 
and the European members.'"' The Africans announced 
“to our people" that "the hour has come for nation- 
al unity in our struggle for our rightful place in 
our country." 


> IN JOHANNESBURG, Miss Era Bell Thompson, 
Managing Editor of Ebony magazine and au- 
thor of Africa, Land of My Fathers, spent 
the night in a jail hospital after she and 
her photographer arrived in South Africa 
without visas. The pair had come from 
Nairobi where the photographer, a last min- 
ute substitute for a sick colleague, was re- 
fused entry because he did not have a proper 
visa. The pair had intended to change planes 
there for Tanganyika but instead continued 
on the flight to Johannesburg and the night 
of detention, until a flight left to take 
them to Nigeria. 


e@In Chicago, John H. Johnson, publisher of Ebony, 
told Africa Special Report that he felt "the 
South African government was clearly within its 
rights. We understand that Miss Thompson was 
well treated. We do, however, regret that 
acceptable facilities are not available for non- 
white visitors when they do arrive with proper 
visas," 


@ In Washington, an official spokesman of the South 
African Embassy told Africa Special Report, "“Ameri- 
can Negroes who have visited South Africa in the 
past with valid entry visas had no difficulty in 
securing suitable accommodations. Had Miss Thomp- 
son been in possession of a valid visa, both her 
entry and her accommodation thereafter would have 
presented no difficulty. However, arriving as 
she did without a visa, she was a ‘prohibited 
immigrant’ in terms of the law and in those cir- 
cumstances the best possible accommodation was 
arranged for her." 


© THE UN GENERAL ASSEMBLY voted Oct. 25 to establish 
a "good offices" committee of the United States, Britain 
and a third member to be named, to negotiate with South 
Africa on the disputed status of neighboring South-West 
Africa. 


@ AN ESTIMATED 3,000,000 Ethiopians took part in the 
ancient empire's first elections Sept. and Oct. A 250- 
member parliament is being chosen. 


® A CONCERTED MOVE to step up the availability of Ameri- 
can books in sub-Saharan Africa was launched early this 
month at a 2nd Conference on American Books Abroad in 
Harriman, New York. 


Some 60 educators, foundation officials, businessmen, 
publishers and government observers attended the confer 
ence which was sponsored by the non-profit National Book 
Committee and dealt with the Middle East and South-East 
Asia as well as central Africa, They discussed proposals 
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by Northwestern University African specialist David Jolly LLB. at 


for tripling the number of USIA libraries in Africa, ex 
tending free subscriptions to scholarly periodicals and 
otherwise expanding the distribution of American publi- 
cations in the area. 


Conference secretary Peter Jennison said the two-day 
meeting suggested hopeful new departures for increasing 
the availability of reading material in Africa and these 
were being referred to government, publishers and foundé 
tions for consideration, --R.C.K. 
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BY LUYIMBAZI ZAKE 


i pw eyes of the world are now 
turned on Africa where too often 
membership in the ruling race deter- 
mines a person's social status and basic 
income, irrespective of personal ability 
of initiative. The African is not by any 
means asleep, and his reactions, though 
not always perceptible or easily com- 
prehensible to the foreigner, are mak- 
ing the huge continent of Africa one 
large scene of events. Those of us who 
are Africans, and are participating in 
the unfolding drama, are thankful that 
we are alive at this exciting moment. 

Much has happened in West Africa. 
Attention must now be turned to East 
Africa which is coming into focus, es- 
pecially the Protectorate of Uganda. 

It already has been announced that 
Uganda will have her first general elec- 
tions mext year, maybe in September, 
and the draft of the Election Bill is out. 
This has added impetus to political 
activity by the competing parties and 
it can be said that for the first time 
politics in Uganda is taking on a mean- 


ing clearly in line with an American's 
understanding of the term. 

June 30, 1957, became a crucial date 
in Uganda politics when the Uganda 
National Congress, the largest and 
strongest politica) party, led by Ignatius 
Musazi (with the writer as vice-presi- 
dent), split wide open. Together with 
other prominent members of the party, 
all except three of the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the party walked out 
of the Annual National Delegates’ 
Conference.! 

On July 3, 1957, a new political 
party called the United Congress Party 
was formed. Two months later a gen- 
eral meeting was held at which David 
Lubogo of Busoga District was elected 
President -General and the writer 
(from Buganda Province) Vice-Presi- 
dent-General. In the meantime the en- 
tire district branches of the old party 
in Toro, Busoga and Bugisu joined the 
new Party, en bloc.? 

Without going into the detailed 
causes of the split, suffice it to say that 
the benefits enjoyed by the Honorable 
Members of the Uganda Legislative 


Mr. ZAKE (pronounced Zah-key) is a 36-year-old barrister 
who has practiced in Kampala, the leading city of Uganda, 
East Africa, for the past four years. He is a Muganda, from 
Buganda Province, and attended Kings College, Budo, the 
crack Anglican secondary school in Uganda. After two years 
at Makerere College, he went to Fort Hare University College 
in South Africa where he received his B.A. degree. He took his 
LL.B. at the University of London and was called to the bar 
from Gray’s Inn. 

Returning to Uganda, Mr. Zake joined the law firm of Mr. 
R. C. Thacker, retired judge of the East African Court of Ap- 
peals. For the past two years, Mr. Zake has served as legal 
advisor to the Lukiko, the African Legislature of Buganda, the 
largest kingdom in Uganda. He spent the summer of 1955 in 
Great Britain as a member of the Lukiko committee, led by 
the present Katikoro (Prime Minister) Michael Kintu, to draft 
anew constitution for Buganda. 

Mr. Zake’s father is the retired Saza Chief of Bulemazi, the 
third largest Saza (county) in Buganda. 

Zake resigned as Vice-President of the Uganda National 
Congress, the leading political party in Uganda, in June, 1957. 


New Party Enters Ring In Uganda 


U.C.P. Emerges After African Split, Wants Democracy and Independence; 
Hopes to ‘Sweep the Country’ 


Claiming to find the Uganda Na- 
tional Congress with “‘impotent’’ 
leadership and only $19 in the 
Treasury after 5 years of operation, 
Luyimbazi Zake and others bolted 
the movement in June of this year. 
1D) _A\ They formed a new group, the United 

Congress Party, dedicated to creat- 
ing out of the British East African 


protectorate a “united African State 
of Uganda.” In September, Zake, the 
new party's vice-president, came to 
the United States to study for a doc- 
torate of jurisprudence at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Here he gives his 
own account of the formation of the 
Party and its present hopes. 


Council, the hobnobbing with the “big 
nobs” in Government, and the frequent 
cocktails and parties at Government 
House blindfolded Musazi, who lost a 
sense of duty, purpose and direction 
and rendered himself politically im- 
potent. The party’s funds worried us a 
lot too. At the time we walked out of 
the Uganda National Congress, five 
years since the party was started, it had 
about $19 to its credit. There was a 
ring of pro-Musazi cronies who contin- 
ually collected party funds and dues, 
which the central executive never saw. 


However, the last straw came at the 
Annual Delegates Conference, which 
was unconstitutional in the first place 
because Musazi, in conspiracy with the 
Secretary-General Dr. Kuhunka, had 
packed it with some 200 pro-Musazi 
ordinary party members who were not 
bona fide delegates. A motion was pro- 
posed by Peter Gola, the President of 
the. Acholi District Branch, that the 
election of office bearers should be 
done by an electoral college of ten dele- 
gates from each Province — ten being 
the number of delegates from the 
Northern Province, the smallest group 
in attendance. The motion was rfe- 
jected. We walked out by way of pro- 
test and the unconstitutional confer- 
ence unconstitutionally elected Musazi 
President-General forthwith. We had 
no option but to start a new party. 


The formation of a new party meant 
the reorganization of the political par- 
ties and the intensification of political 
activity from now until election time 
next year. The leaders of the new party 
are all young and active and deter- 
mined. To Government we are un- 
known and Government does not know 
how to approach us or treat us. No 
wonder that the Special Branch of the 
Uganda Police paid such close atten- 
tion to our activities. Two men in civ- 
ilian clothes followed me and were 
posted outside my office to make notes 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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New United Congress Party 


Speaks Out on Little Rock 


The United Congress Party has sent 
Africa Special Report a copy of the 
following letter addressed September 
28 to the American Consul in Kam- 
pala, Uganda: 

Sir: 

Please convey to the President and 
people of the United States the sin- 
cere appreciation of the United Con- 
gress Party of Uganda for the Presi- 
dent’s sustained efforts and firm stand 
on the question of enforcing the 
Ruling of the Supreme Court against 
segregation in American schools. 

The question of eradicating dis- 
crimination based upon race, religion 
or national origin is one in which 
the people of Africa and democrat- 
ically minded peoples all over the 
world are keenly interested. The 
United Congress Party notes with ap- 
preciation, (although by no means 
complete satisfaction) the progress 
that has been and is being made in 
securing equality of treatment and 
Opportunity in your country’s armed 
forces, the Civil Service and other 
spheres under Federal jurisdiction. 

We hope and pray that discrimina- 
tion of any kind will be wiped out 
from schools, hospitals, public places 
of any kind, public vehicles, etc. and 
from the hearts of all men, and we 
call upon the United States of Amer- 
ica to lead the way in exterminating 
this evil from the world. 

On the other hand the U.C.P. 
has viewed with dismay the obstruc- 


on my callers. The Special Branch has 
been doing likewise with our other 
leaders. 

Their ignorance of our activities is 
understandable. However, we want in- 
dependence. We want democracy; and 
not the pseudo-democracy promoted 
from behind the Iron Curtain. Natural- 
ly Government has been suspicious—it 
is their job! When leadership of the 
independence movement was in Mu- 
sazi’s hands the Special Branch knew 
who he was and what his limitations 
were. They do not know how dedicated 
we are to achieve independence, the 
personal sacrifices the leaders and mem- 
bers are prepared to make, and our de- 
termination to use every lawful means 
to gain it. 

Many people now look upon the 
new party as the party for which they 
have been waiting. Leaders of other 
parties realize this also and have re- 
newed efforts to spread and enlarge 
their own membership. 


Our guiding principal in the new 


tion which the President is facing in 
enforcing the Ruling of the Supreme 
Court in certain states. Our concept 
of the United States, sir, is one of 
a country founded on freedom and 
on the proposition that all men are 
equal before the law, and should en- 
joy equal opportunities for educa- 
tion, economic advancement and for 
a decent living. The U.C.P. cannot 
be, but greatly shocked by the flag- 
rant and insolent incidents such as 
those which have occurred at Little 
Rock High School, Arkansas, in re- 
cent days. It is to be hoped that the 
individuals engaged in such obstruc- 
tion of justice will realize that they 
are damaging the prestige of Ameri- 
can democracy abroad. 

In sending this message we are ex- 
pressing what our people believe, and 
we hope that it will not be taken as 
an attempt to interfere with the do- 
mestic and private affairs of a free 
and great nation of the world. We 
feel specially honoured to associate 
ourselves with the President, the Gov- 
ernment and all the democratically 
minded citizens of the United-States 
who are fighting to aid the cause of 
freedom at home and abroad. 


Yours truly, 
GODFREY BINAISA 


SECRETARY-GENERAL, 
UNITED CONGRESS PARTY 


party is the establishment of a united 
African State of Uganda, retaining as 
much of the institutions characteristic 
of us as are not in conflict with the re- 
quirements of constitutional develop- 
ment. We shall want to preserve our 
kings and traditional rulers. We also 
accept the common role on the prin- 
ciple of one man, one vote. We want 
the next Legislative Council fully elect- 
ed and not partially appointed. The 
qualified vote is not acceptable to us. 
However, our is new and we 
are faced with the traditional difficulty 
of a party organ. Without a newspaper 
dedicated to the support of the party's 
policy, our difficulties remain colossal. 
However, before the writer left 
Uganda in September, he and two 
friends pooled and gambled resources 
and raised a loan for a down payment 
on a printing press and some second- 
hand type. The writer left two capable 
young men to start a paper, known as 
“Emambya Esaze” (“Dawn”), commit- 
ted to support the United Congress 


Party. We have a very long way to go 
We want a decent workshop; we are 
in need of such necessary machinery 
as a linotype. We must produce a good 
paper, something which can stand com 
petition and comparison in production, 
at any rate, with the English Pres 
which has modern machinery at its dis 
posal. We must also bear in mind that 
in a place like Uganda, where mos 
people can read only in the vernacular, 
a vernacular newspaper is not only 4 
news organ, but also an agent of educa 
tion. 

Given a good press I have not the 
slightest doubt that it will not be long 
before the United Congress Pary 
sweeps the country, preparing the way 
for Uganda to march on to freedom 
It is my sincere belief that only the 
United Congress Party can lead Uganda 
to independence because the party, 
above all others, has the men of suff. 
cient education and integrity to cary 
the burdens involved — not only ia 
achieving self-government but in mak 
ing a success of running a compler, 
modern state. 


Those who walked out included Mr. 
David Lubogo, attorney, Dr. Muwazi, a 
medical practitioner, and Mr. Y. Bamuta, 
all three members of the present Legislative 
Council of Uganda; Mr. Luucabi, founder 
and prominent member of the Uganda Ne 
tional Congress; Mr. Godfrey Binasia, attor- 
ney; Mr. William Kajubi, graduate of the 
University of Chicago, and Mr. Erisa Ke 
ronde, graduate of Cambridge University, 
both teachers and leaders of the Uganda 
Teachers’ Association; Messrs. Mukibi 
Dramulira and Paulo Muwanga, President 
and Secretary, respectively, of the Uganda 
Congress Youth: Movement (whose mem 
bers have almost all joined the United Con 
gress Party) affiliated to the Uganda Nef’ 
tional Congress; Messrs. Katemba and 
Rwambalali, President and Secretary of the 
Toro District Congress Branch and all the 
Toro delegates; Messrs. Kirunda and Kis 
ambira, President and Secretary of the 
Busoga District Congress Branch; M.. 
Makubai, President of the Bugisu District 
Congress Branch; Mr. Peter Oola, Presi- 
dent of the Gulu District Congress Branch, 
and all the Northern Province delegates. 


? The people of Gulu and Lango Districts 
did not make up their minds until the ead 
of August after the Lango leader Yekosafati 
Engur, serving a prison sentence (on cot 
viction of a political charge) was released. 
Business and other pressure from the Musazi 
group persuaded Engur to continue with 
Musazi. Although he stayed in the writer's 
home after release from prison and held 
council with the leaders of the new party, 
Engur returned to Lango District and pet 
suaded his friends to remain in the old 
Congress. The Gulu and Lango District 
Branches have now announced that they 
still belong to the party led by Ignatius 
Musazi. 
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Washington, D.C.’s Africa House is one of the 
few places where you can dance the “high life,” 
eat joloff rice and meet a would-be — and some- 
times real — Prime Minister from Africa without 
traveling half-way around the world. 

Last month, Africa House began its fall pro- 
gram in new quarters, a remodeled home at 1727 
S Street, N. W. More films, talks and social activi- 
ties are planned, and, with the addition of two 
very special attractions, the 1957 expansion has 
gone almost beyond what anyone had bargained 
for. 

New resident manager Chinaka Esiaba, Niger- 
ian doctoral candidate in zoology at Howard Uni- 
versity, moved into the upstairs apartment with 
his expectant wife Christiana a few months ago. 
And now there are four: mother and father, do- 
ing remarkably well for 2 student family some 
4800 miles from their home in Aba, Eastern Ni- 
geria, and two well-behaved little girls, Chinyere 
(Ibo language for God-given) and Chida (There 
is a God). 

Esiaba, whose name in Ibo just happens to 
mean “We boast of this,” says the twins’ African- 
American personality will mean much to them 
later, when they decide whether to be Nigerians 
or Americans. Whatever their choice, he says he 
can think of no better eventual emissaries of 
good-will between the two continents. And with 
its paint hardly dry, the new Africa House, dedi- 
cated to fostering such things, was obviously off 
to a good start. 


DIGNITARIES AND DIAPERS 


A BIT OF AFRICA IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


AFRICA HOUSE 


Contributions toward the support of 
Africa House are deductible for purposes 
of income tax. Checks should be made 
payable to African-American Institute, Inc. 
Africa House Fund. 
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ANOTHER AFRICA HOUSE BABY, Ozoemena Agbim, and 
her father, former house manager Nwabeze Agbim, meet a 
strong friend of Africa, octogenarian Theodore Francis Green, 
U. S. Senator from Rhode Island, at a recent Africa House 


MALAM MUHAMMADU AM- 
INU, District Chief from Zaria, 
Northern Nigeria, was the center 
of much attention at the October 
open house. 


Congressman Frances P. Bolton 
from Ohio dedicates the Africa 
House guest book as House Direc- 
tor Phaon Goldman looks on. 


reception for the Senator. Last month, Agbim, his wife Mar- 
garet, and Ozoemena returned to Nigeria, where Agbim will 


apply seven years of American education to government social | 


work. 


2 
leader, 


NEWSMEN from Africa have been 
visiting the U. S. in increasing num- 
bers. Shown at Africa House are 
Nichol L. Hutton (1.); editor, Sun- 
i day News, Dar es Salaam, Tangan- 
hw yika, and Colin Cowan (r.), editor, 
a 3 Rhodesia Herald, Salisbury, Southern 


Rhodesia. 


DEDICATED in mid-1955 by Mrs. Flora Azikiwe, wife 
of Eastern Nigeria’s Premier, Africa House provides a 
homelike base for many African students in the United 
States. The House, located originally on First Street, 
N.W., and now at 1727 S Street, N.W., in Washington, 
was established by the African-American Institute and 
operates semi-autonomously under Institute sponsorship. 
Facilities and programming are designed to provide 
students and other visitors from Africa and America 
with opportunities to meet socially or participate to- 
gether in educational activities. The All-African Student 
Union of the Americas, the major African student 
organization in the United States, has separate quarters 
in the building for its secretariat. Housing accommoda- 
tions are provided for the resident manager and his 
family and for a few students and transients. Activities 
are coordinated by a full-time director, under the super- 
vision of a Governing Council with advice from an Ad- 


THE SUDAN’S first Ambassador 
visory Committee of local civic leaders.—R. C. K. eo the U. S, De. Ibeahian Anis, ot 


an evening question and answer 
session. 


ir- 


FROM THE CONGO, an African middle class FROM TANGANYIKA, nationalist leader 
leader, Isaac Kalonji of Elisabethville, joins Julius Nyerere (1.), president of the Tangan- 
Baron Leopold Dhanis, Congo attaché at the yika African National Union, tells Liberians 
Belgian Embassy, for an evening film presenta- Thomas Smallwood (c.) and Ericson Mayson 
tion and discussion. about East African politics. J 


MAHAMOUD MESTIRI, Secretary of the Tunisian Em- 
Massy, participated in a panel discussion at Africa House for 
asirls from the Dalton School, New York City. The girls were 
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RUSSIANS MAKE FIRST MOVES ON UNFAMILIAR GROUND: 


Africa's Diverse Peoples Offer 
Openings for Soviet Agitation 


arbitrary colonial bound- 
aries Cut across ethnic minorities, 
or one ethnic group tries to dominate 
all the other peoples within a territory, 
a disruptive mechanism exists which 
might well provide an opening for 
Soviet agitation in Africa. 

This does not necessarily prevent the 
Communists from accusing others of 
using the same disruptive mechanism. 
In the South African communist news- 
paper, New Age, of June 1957, they 
charge the British with keeping the 
regions of Nigeria separate. But the 
mechanism might prove exploitable by 
the Soviets after Nigeria attains state- 
hood. 

With reference to this idea, it is sig- 
nificant, for instance, that the political 
party, Union des Populations Came- 
rounaises, banned in the French Came- 


Northeast Africa: 


AFRICA THROUGH RUSSIAN EYES 
A Series 
BY CHRISTOPHER BIRD 


This is the second of a two-part article 
ii Special 


9) presented b Mr. Bird, of 
Vol. 2, No. y - Bird, 
the University of Hawaii, at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


roons as communist-oriented, has its 
support firmly established in one ethnic 
group: the Basa. 

Other areas of Africa which may be 
expected to attain nationhood at some 
time within the foreseeable future, 
such as the trust territories of Somali- 
land and Ruanda-Urundi, have popula- 
tions lying outside their borders which 
are ethnically akin to peoples on the 
home territory. 

Whether or not the Soviets will be 
able to exploit aspirations on the part 


Springboard for Penetration? 


EGYPT AND SUDAN are current 
centers of Soviet attention in Africa and 
their geographic position suggests a po- 
tential base of operations, military or 
political, for any controlling powe: 
Bordering as they do upon Ethiopia and 
Eritrea, Kenya, Uganda, the Belgian 
Congo, French Equatorial Africa and 
Libya, and straddling the Nile River, 
they afford an almost ideally located 
jumping-off place into areas controlled 
by all the chief European Colonial 
powers. 

Although ultimate communist  suc- 
cess in these two countries remains an 
imponderable, they cannot be discounted 
as a key area for possible Soviet penetra- 
tion, especially should Egypt and the 
USSR coordinate their efforts to press 
their influence southwards. This is by 
no means entirely unlikely. Recent 
broadcasts by the Egyptian radio in 
Swahili to all of East Africa harped on 
the following communist-line points: 


1) The democracies talk too much of 
a communist threat. 


2) The real danger (to African peo- 
ples) is the threat of the democ- 
facies. 


3) So far there are no signs of com- 
munist oppression in spite of the 
West's alarmist warnings. 


All recent wars have been started 
by the democracies (Malaya, 
Burma, Vietnam, and Egypt). 

5) Massacres of Africans by forces of 
the democracies have been and are 


being perpetrated in Kenya and 
Algeria. 


4 


~ 


It has also been postulated by a polliti- 
cal scientist of note* that if Egypt 
should tire of Nasserism without re- 
forms and turn to a communist program 
of “precise and practical social and eco- 
nomic reforms,” the Soviets would 
hardly be the losers. Soviet military and 
economic aid now being extended to 
Egypt and the Sudan, not to mention 
the Yemen, lying across the Red Sea 
from Eritrea, might prove but one more 
firm link in a communist chain.—C. B. 


* Laquer, W. ‘“‘Nasserism and Commu- 
nism,"’ The World Today, 10 Oct. 1956. 


of these peoples to unite depends on 
the evolution of events. That Egypt is 
sending teachers to Somaliland and in- 
viting Somali students to Cairo is per- 
haps worthy of attention in this con- 
nection. But here the Soviets face a 
dilemma in ultimately being forced to 
choose between backing Somali unity 
or the Ethiopian state which is current- 
ly having administrative difficulties 
with its Somali populations. The same 
problem will pose itself in other areas. 
* * 


THE CULTURAL-INFORMA- 
TIONAL program of the Soviet orbit 
countries is expanding. The Soviets are 
pressing political action through Afri- 
can left-wing parties and labor unions 
affiliated with the World Federation of 
Trade Unions, whose monthly organ 
has been devoting more space to Afri- 
can problems over the past two years. 
In South Africa, the weekly New Age 
issues pamphlets and has started a mail- 
order campaign for photographs of 
leading South African communists. 

In the Sudan, the communist organ 
al-Sarahah (Plain Talk), formerly pub- 
lished weekly, has recently become a 
daily, with a circulation of about 4,000. 
Forty Soviet orbit scholarships have 
been offered to Sudanese students, and 
the Communist International Union of 
Students has agreed to furnish a chemi- 
cal laboratory to Khartoum University. 

Last year the USSR increased the 
staff and equipment of its hospital in 
Ethiopia. The Czechs and Bulgarians 
established legations. An Ethiopian 
football team was invited for a month- 
long tour of the USSR. Representatives 
of Ethiopian journalism and women’s 
groups have visited the Soviet Union. 
A seventy-five man communist Chinese 
artistic ensemble which visited Ethio- 
pia last year was extremely popular. 

In Liberia the USSR sent a delega- 
tion to President Tubman’s inaugura- 
tion and later dispatched a colored film 
of the event as a gift to the Liberian 
government. 

Communist propaganda material 
finds a ready market in Nigeria where 
it is “lavishly produced.” 

Reports, somewhat difficult to con- 
firm, refer to a training center in 
Prague to indoctrinate Africans in 
communism. Dictionaries are currently 
being completed in the USSR for Zulu, 
Amharic, Hausa and Swahili, indicat- 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 
IN GHANA? 


(Continued from Page Two) 


stitutionalism as the issue of survival. 
Suddenly the opposition emerges as less 
parochial than the CPP. 


LOSES ABLE MEN 


The continued alienation of the in- 
tellectuals from the CPP swells opposi- 
tion ranks with potential leaders. In- 
deed one problem of the opposition is 
that they suffer from too many leaders 
and too little leadership. 

On the other hand, the lack of talent 
inside the CPP puts the government 
at a great disadvantage. They have few 
people inside the party to whom they 
can turn for creative and original treat- 
ment of the problems facing the coun- 
try. 
Nkrumah is forced more ‘and more 
to rely on those in the party who are 
prepared to support him at all costs, 
who will not challenge his leadership, 
and whose abilities to “talk tough” are 
greater than their abilities to govern 
effectively within the limits of a par- 
liamentary system. If this continues, the 
result will be that Nkrumah will seek 
to change the system to solve his prob- 
lems, hence already there are the first 
tentative steps towards dictatorship. 
There are half tried postures which mix 
bravado with some degree of ruihless- 
ness. 

Meanwhile the Civil Service regards 
the present government with distaste. 


Nkrumah feels he can not rely on a 
British trained civil service, which, too, 
is full of intellectuals, anymore than he 
can rely on expatriate officials who 
have a kind of “psychic disloyalty” to 
the CPP government — they basically 
disapprove of Nkrumah’s behavior. In- 
creasingly, then, the ring of available 
talent is being closed to Nkrumah with 
every new show of force by the gov- 
ernment and Mr. Edusei. 


BANKOLE TIMOTHY, biographer of 
Nkrumah and assistant editor of the 
Daily Graphic, Ghana’s biggest news- 
paper, leaves Accra in August under de- 
portation orders.—Daily Graphic photo. 


OPENINGS FOR SOVIET AGITATION 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


ing a serious approach to fundamen- 
tals.' Russian students were exhorted 
to demonstrate tolerance towards the 
religious practices of African and Near 
Eastern guests invited to the Moscow 
Youth Festival this summer. 

This enumeration is not to discount 
the fact that western centers are attract- 
ing by far larger numbers of African 
students than the communist world. 
But even these can become targets for 
communist propaganda as in the case 
of under-subsidized students in Paris or 
individuals who may chance to suffer 
the realities of racial discrimination in 
England and the United States. If pres- 
ent trends continue, the Soviet world 
will be increasing its efforts in Africa 
in the domains both of research? and 
of practical action, at higher levels of 
sophistication. 

The Soviets will have no easy task in 
Africa. Native movements such as Mau 
Mau, separatist churches promising sal- 
vation, African nationalism and even 
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Islam itself may prove to be difficult if 
not impossible to control or compete 
against. Other non-African ideologies 
such as Moral Re-Armament are mak- 
ing outstanding headway and pose a 
challenge to the communist message. 

The Soviets, breaking the opaque 
lens of dogma through which they have 
viewed Africa in past decades, are mak- 
ing their first steps on relatively un- 
familiar gtound. But an appreciation 
of the complex human matrix that is 
coming of age in Africa could lead not 
only to a counter to any strategy of nu- 
clear containment but also access to the 
control of important material resources 
vital to any power seeking world he- 
gemony. 


*Vestnik Akademii Nauk USSR (Herald of 
the USSR Academy of Sciences), No. 11, 
1955, p. 111. 


“In a review of Skorov’s Frantsuzkii im- 
perializm v zapadnoi Afrike (French imperi- 
alism -in West Africa), Moscow, 1956, A. 
Orlova notes that the 732-page ‘‘Peoples of 
Africa’’ was only the ‘start of a long and 
important program.” 


DECLINE OF SPIRITUAL LEADERSHIP 


Perhaps even more important, how- 
ever, is Nkrumah’s genuine desire to 
create something outstanding in Ghana. 
He wants to develop a country in 
which not only will Ghanaians be 
proud of their citizenship, but the 
whole world will be able to say that 
black men everywhere, when no longer 
disbarred by color prejudice and colon- 
ialism, can hold up their heads to any- 
one. There is more than a hint of Gar- 
veyism in Nkrumah’s view of his own 
historic role. 

At the height of nationalism Nkru- 
mah was able to look inside himself 
and feel deeply what other people felt. 
The need for freedom was so much 
more than political — it was spiritual 
as well. Indeed it is as a spiritual leader 
that Nkrumah needs to be taken. And 
as long as his feelings and the feelings 
of the people he led coincided, this 
gave him reserves of power and 
strength in the political sphere. 

But this spiritual indentification 
with the people is declining. One rea- 
son for its decline is that the CPP, 
which was a coalition of widely di- 
verse people and groupings, has lost 
strength in rural and urban areas. The 
social cement which the goal of self- 
government produced has been dis- 
solved. Also, in the attempt to disci- 
pline the party, some of the dissidents 
have been removed and have joined the 
opposition. In addition, there is a sig- 
nificant group of “socialist puritans” 
within the party who regard the acts 
of the government with distaste. They 
see their former associates who were 
open, fraternal, and from the “same 
Verandah” now becoming wealthy, ex- 
clusive, hard to see. They feel, too, that 
they should have obtained the posts 
given to others. Hence the CPP is grad- 
ually changing from an organization of 
young devoted people to a more mid- 
dle aged, more cynical and disillusioned 
group: disillusioned with the conse- 
quences of independence and victory, 
and cynical because they see how some 
people get ahead in the party and how 
some people don’t. 

Partly this was inevitable, but partly, 
too, the very lack of realism which 
characterized the party at the height 
of its following and support has come 
home to plague its own members. Par- 
ty headquarters today is a shadow of 
what it used to be. It is no longer the 
center of operations for a vibrant and 
effective nationalist movement. The life 
of the party is now government, and 
government handouts, and the party 
followers are on the political dole, or 
trying to get on it. 
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NKRUMAH’S CASTLE: Christiansborg, in Accra, former residence of the British Governor. Nkrumah was going to capture 
the citadel of imperialism and make it his own—and by making it his own give it to the nation. But when he moved in, the nation 
thought he, too, had become an imperialist. 


NKRUMAH’S ISOLATION 


In order to keep some of his fol- 
lowers out of his hair, and to simply 
get about the business of government, 
Nkrumah has had to cut himself off 
more and more from the rank and file 
and many of the old guard leadership. 
The result is that the old guard feel 
alienated and resentful and feel that the 
false steps Nkrumah has made have oc- 
curred because he no longer listens to 
them. Cut off from the public, spiritual 
identification no longer works. Nkru- 
mah miscalculated the effects of his 
acts. For example, he thought that 
moving into Christiansborg Castle 
would be thrilling and inspiring to a 
new nation. He was going to capture 
the citadel of imperialism and make it 
his own — and by making it his own, 
give it to the nation. But the nation 
reacted differently. They thought the 
action was without propriety. Kwame 
was no longer one of them. He, too, 
had become an imperialist. Each act 
only helped to define this picture of 
Nkrumah more clearly and helped 
abase the former view of Nkrumah, 
the selfless spiritual leader. 


Partly because Nkrumah has cut 
himself off from his party rank and file 
and his sources of close contact and 
communication with the people, he 
fails to realize the change in the public 
image of himself. If he did realize this 
it is doubtful whether he would pos- 
ture as he does or continue with such 
programs as putting his head on Ghana 
coins and his statue in Accra. (Nkru- 
mah is not totally unaware of the state 
of his public relations. His reluctance 


to have a visa granted to the Managing 
Editor of Ebony who, with a photogra- 
pher wanted to do a picture story of 
Nkrumah in the Castle, indicates some 
sensitivity on his part.) But Nkrumah 


feels he is the same man who has for. 


so long believed in what is right for 
his people and he cannot see that he is 
any different from before. Hence 
changes in public opinion are obstruc- 
tionist and the work of irresponsible 
leaders and newspapers. 

Wanting as he does the best for 
Ghana, he tries to activate the public 
again, because he knows that a coun- 
try'’s greatness depends on its people. 
He feels he is.the only leader who can 
do this for his country and if the mood 
of the people has changed, they must 
be disciplined. The result is that a sore- 
ly shaken Convention People’s Party 
has not only lost touch with the public, 
but has begun to treat the public as an 
obstacle—hence the tentative demands 
for dictatorship as the special, if tem- 
porary, form of government “‘suitable 
for Africans,” as one Cabinet Minister 
said recently. 

Nkrumah’s former great strength is 
now his greatest enemy. It is hard 
under the best of circumstances to ad- 
just one’s self to a radically changed 
political climate. Nkrumah had great 


faith in his own ability to carry the 
people, regardless of the issue, if only 
because his own faith in himself and in 
his party is brave, strong and spiritual 
as well as pragmatic. But in the bush, 
in families, in tribal councils, among 
young and more conservative university 
students (and the university is under 
considerable attack), the civil servants, 
and even in the youth associations there 
is a growing view of Nkrumah as sep- 
arate and apart from themselves, acting 
without wisdom and knowledge, and 
the stubborn, slow resentment of wide- 
ly differing groups of people is begin- 
ning to emerge. 

DICTATORSHIP DOUBTFUL 


It is doubtful whether Mr. Nkrumah 
has che organization to create a dicta- 
torship or a police state. It is even more 
doubtful that he can rely on the army 
and the police for extensive discipli- 
nary measures. In the long run he will 
have to strike a new balance between 
his idealism and objectives for Ghana, 
for himself as a pan-African leader, 
and the real demands and issues of the 
day. When he has felt out the limits 
of the present situation in free Ghana, 
it is hoped that he will settle down to 
a more realistic program. 

He must find advisors who can keep 
him from the dangerous loneliness and 
ignorance that only a top political 
leader can face, and when he does that 
he will understand not only Ghana but 
himself. He will know what kind of a 
leader the world will judge him. Nkru- 
mah’s chance for real greatness still lies 
ahead, and so does the ultimate 
strength of Ghana’s democracy. 
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MEMBERS of the Experiment in International Living’s Nigeria program with the 
Oba of Lagos. 


Nigeria Adopts Americans For A Summer 


How many Americans have ever 
tried to bargain in the market at 
Onitsha? Or interviewed the Oba of 
Benin in his mud palace? Or viewed a 
treasure of bronze heads at Ife? 

These are some memories of twelve 
young men and women from all over 
the United States who traveled to Ni- 
geria this summer to inaugurate the 


EXPERIMENTER John Marcum meets 
his host family. 


African Placement Service 

The African-American Institute’s 
Placement Program is based on the 
assumption that African-American un- 
derstanding can be furthered greatly by 
the actual residence in Africa of inter- 
ested, qualified Americans. The program 
brings a limited number of Americans 
into prolonged contact with African 
students, educators and other community 
leaders. 

Presently the Program specializes in 
placing well-qualified American teachers 
in African secondary schools and uni- 
versities which have requested help in 
securing such teachers. The Program 
also maintains contact with other groups 
in this country which specialize in plac- 
ing people in the building trades, com- 
munications and transportation. 


first African program undertaken by 
the Experiment in International Liv- 
ing 

After a brief period at University 
College in Ibadan to attend sessions of 
a conference on West African culture, 
each American was “adopted” by a 
Nigerian family for the first month 
of the seven week tour. Following the 
home stay the Experimenters, with 
members of their host families, set out 
to see and meet more of Nigeria. They 
interviewed Western Region govern- 
ment leaders, visited rural villages, 
toured a modern plywood factory at 
Sapele, and arrived in Enugu in time 
for the ceremonies commemorating the 
Eastern Region’s achievement- of full 
self-government. 


From market women to premiers, 
the Nigerians welcomed the visitors 
generously, and African-American re- 
lations became personal relations, the 
Experimenters reported. 

—J. Marcum 


In the expanding program, placement 
of applicants is based on personal inter- 
views and on increasingly thorough and 
systematic evaluation of their education, 
work experience, references, and health. 
Persons found acceptable are put in 
direct contact with interested African 
schools. 

Applicants may be married or single; 
in certain instances families with up to 
three small children are acceptable. 
Generally an M.A. degree in a specific 
discipline, i.e., biology, mathematics, 
English or history, is required, and 
teaching experience on the secondary 
level is preferred. Salaries, while not 
comparable to American standards, are 
adequate, and there are many benefits 
such as low-rent housing, transportation 
allowances, paid holidays, etc. Pros- 
pective teachers should be motivated by 
a degree of “mission-mindedness,” with 
a desire to help the African school in 
every way possible. A job well done in 
the African teaching field is a rewarding 
experience in itself. 

Requests for application forms or spe- 
cific inquiries from individuals or groups 
should be addressed to the Placement 
Service, African-American Institute, 1234 
20th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
—R. J. Smyke 


An African Research Project, con- 
centrating on Africa south of the Sa- 
hara, is being formulated at the Center 
for International Studies at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. The Cen- 
ter sponsors research programs on eco- 
nomic and political development, in- 
ternational communications, and rela- 
tions of the United States with the 
communist bloc. 

Mr. Arnold Rivkin, recently ap- 
pointed director of the African Project, 
told Africa Special Report that the em- 
phasis will be on “international rela- 
tionships and interactions of economic 
growth, political development, and so- 
cial change in Africa and the conse- 
quences of the differing rates at which 
these processes proceed.” The total 
growth pattern in Africa and resultant 
problems will be viewed in the context 
of “their significance for United States 
policy,” he said. 

Mr. Rivkin, formerly Associate Gen- 
eral Counsel of the U.S. International 
Cooperation Administration, has had 
extensive experience with United 
States economic and technical assist- 
ance programs and strategic material 
development programs in under-devel- 
oped areas, including African depend- 
ent territories. In this connection he 
has made several field trips to British 
East Africa. 


“Africa Special Report’ is published by the 
African-A ican Institute, a private, non-profit 
organization incorporated under the laws of 
the District of Columbia and devoted to estab- 
lishing closer bonds between the peoples of 
Africa and the United States. Other activities 
of the Institute include student loan and scholar- 
ship programs, teacher placement in Africa, and 
a variety of lecture, information and visitor 
services. 


Board of Trustees 


President: Dr. Emory Ross, missionary and 
consultant on Africa. 

Vice-President: Judge Edward R. Dudley, for- 
mer United States Ambassador to Liberia. 

Treasurer: Lansdell K. Christie, President of 
the Liberia Mining Company. 

Secretary: E. Ladd Thurston, Washington At- 
torney. 

Chairman, Executive Committee: Harold K. 
Hochschild, Honorary Chairman of the Board of 
the American Metal Company; Chairman, Schol- 
arship Committee: Alan Pifer, Executive Assist- 
ant, Carnegie Corporation of New York; Chair- 
man, Publicati Cc tt Dr. Edwin S. Mun- 

r, African Associate, American Universities 
ield Staff; Dr. Horace Mann Bond, President 
Honorarius, Lincoln University; Chester Bowles, 
former United States Ambassador to India; 

L. Gray Cowan, Columbia University; Dana S. 
Creel, Director, Rockefeller Brothers Fund; John 
B. George, ex-officio; William Leo Hansberry, 
Professor of African History, Howard University. 


Executive Staff 


John B. George, Director; E. Jefferson Murphy, 
Director-Designate, West African Office; John M. 
Livingston, Staff Associate; Raymond J. Smyke, 
Staff Associate. 


Membership 


Annual Membership $3, student membership $1; 
includes receipt of ‘Africa Special Report.” 
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WHO'S HERE THIS MONTH 


) BISHOP P. W. SCHABERG, the Moravian Bishop of South 
Africa; attending the celebrations in Bethlehem, Penna. 
of the 500th anniversary of the Moravian Church, the 


first to send missionaries to South Africa. Bishop pr. BENJAMIN J. PETERSEN (Oct.23-Dec.10), General Sec- 


Schaberg will visit the American South and Moravian 
missions in South America before returning to South 
Africa next year. 


P PROF. A. VILAKAZI, a Zulu from South Africa, in U.S. to 
teach social anthropology at Hartford Seminary, Hart- 
ford, Conn. A graduate of Natal University, Prof. 
Vilakazi has been studying the impact of Western 
Civilization on African tribes. 


} MR. MICHAEL COLLINS, (Oct.-Dec.), Secretary of the 
Council for Overseas Colleges of Arts, Sciences and 
Technology in London, the major placement agency for 
the technical colleges in British dependencies. 


The following visitors to the United States are spon- 
sored by the International Educational Exchange Service, 
1910 K St., N.W., Washington, D. C.: 


FELA SOWANDE, (Aug.6-Dec.13), Senior Music Assistant, 
Nigerian Broadcasting Service, Lagos, Nigeria; Fellow 
of the Royal College of Organists and Fellow of the 
Trinity College of Music in London. In the U.S. to 
give organ recitals, lecture recitals on music indige- 
nous to Nigeria and its relationship to western techni- 
ques, demonstrations, via recordings, of Nigerian folk 
music, and to collect material for a series of radio 
broadcasts on "The Music of the American Negro." 


} FIVE NIGERLANS VISIT U.S., (Oct. 4-Dec. 2): Malam 
Muhammadu AMINU, District Head, Sabon Gari Zaria, 
Northern Nigeria; Ishaya ANDREW, Chief of Jaba, North- 
ern Nigeria; Bitrus Rwang PAM, Development Secretary, 
Jos Native Authority, Member of Northern Region Assem- 
bly; Mallan HASSAN, Education Councillor, Katsina Na- 
tive Authority, Northern Nigeria, Member of the Feder- 
al House of Representatives; Mallam Ysufu Maitama SULE, 
Visiting Teacher, Kano Native Authority, Northern 
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Nigeria, Member of Federal House of Reps. Their inter- 
ests in the U.S. include: local and state governments, 
agriculture, secondary education, industry, import-ex- 
port firms, local fairs and museums, and race relations. 


retary, Northern Rhodesia Mine Workers Union; itiner- 
ary includes Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, Phoenix 
to visit copper mines, Little Rock, Knoxville to visit 
TVA, Washington, Atlantic City for AFL-CIO convention. 


COWAN ELECTED TO INSTITUTE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Dr. L. Gray Cowan of the department of Political Science, 
Columbia University, has been elected to the Board of 
Trustees of the African-American Institute. Dr. Cowan 
spent 1953-55 in North and West Africa on a Rockefeller 
Research Grant and has just returned from a field trip 
in Morocco. He is Secretary of the African Studies 


Association and the author of numerous articles on 
Africa. 


MR. DANIEL CHAPMAN, secretary to Ghana's Prime Minister 
Nkrumah and the Cabinet, has been appointed Ghana's 
permanent delegate to the United Nations. For eight 
years he was an area specialist for non-self-governing 
territories in the UN Secretariat. 


MR. E. H, WINDLEY's appointment in London as Governor 
of the Gambia, West Africa, has been reported by the j 
London Times. He was previously Minister for African 
Affairs in Kenya. | 


COMING EVENTS 


AFRICA LECTURE SERIES, sponsored by Institute and SAIS. 
Mr. James Johnson, British Member of Parliament, Labor 
Party, will talk on the "Colonial Policy of the British 
Labor Party." Tues. Nov. 12, 8:00 pm, 1906 Florida 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D. C. 


AFRICA HOUSE (1727 S Street N.W., Washington, D.C.) 
SAT, NOV. 16, 9:30 am, Field Trip to local armed 
forces installations. 

THURS. NOV. 12, 8:30 pm. Dr. Paul Alper of the United 
Nations Trusteeship Council will speak on "The Economic 
Development of Under-developed Countries." 

MON. DEC. 9, 8:30 pm. Film "The Question in Togoland." 
For further information, call Mr. Goldman at CO 5-6492. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


PROGRAM OF AFRICAN STUDIES 


DIRECTOR, MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS, 
PROFESSOR OF ANTHROPOLOGY 


Interdepartmental Committee on the Program of African Studies 
M. J. Herskovits (Anthropology) Chairman; Yale Brozen (Eco- 
nomics), David Jolly (Deering Library), John Logan (Civil Engi- 
neering), Brunson MacChesney (Law), D. R. Petterson (Geography), 

Franklin Scott (History), Harold Williamson (Economics), Roland 
Young ( Political Science). 

For information concerning Scholarships, Fellowships, etc., write the 

Director, Program of African Studies, Northwestern , Evans- 

ton, Illinois. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


African Research Professional Staff: 
and } 
. William O. Brown, Director (Sociology) 
Studies Program C. Colson (Anthropology) 
° George R. Horner (Anthropology) 
Mark Karp (Economics) 
Daniel F. McCall (Anthropology and History) 
Carl G. Rosberg (Political Science) 


A Graduate Program 
Initiated 1953 


Adelaide C. Hill, Administrative Assistant and Research Associate 
For details on fellowships, courses and other phases of Program, write the 
Director, 154 Bay State Road, Boston 15, Mass. 
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business notes 


@ "U.S. AGRICULTURAL TRADE with West Asia and Afri- 


ca," a 14-page: booklet issued by U.S. Department 
of Agriculture's Foreign Agriculture Service, 


says economic and social conditions in Africa in- 


dicate that a dynamic situation is in the making 


with a marked impact on future agricultural trade. 


@ UNITED STATES EXPORTS to Africa during the first 
six months of 1957 amounted to $336,150,000 com- 
pared with $298,490,000 for the same period of 
1956, says U.S. Department of Commerce. U.S. 
imports from Africa for the five months, January 
through May, totaled $265,050,000 compared with 
$259,777,000 for the same period of 1956. 


e@ THE HEAD OF PEPSI-COLA INTERNATIONAL, Alfred N. 
Steele, visited Durban, said his company would 
be spending more than $2,800,000 in South Africa 
in the next few months on new acquisitions. 


©100 YUGOSLAV TECHNICIANS will help construct the 
new Ethiopian port of Assab, on the Red Sea, de- 
signed to handle 500,000 tons a year and up to 
six ships at one time, the London Times reported. 
There has been much political activity since the 
contract was signed and the Communists have been 
spending large sums on advertising in the Ethio- 
pian Press, according to the Times. 


@ ONE AMERICAN INVESTOR IN SOUTH AFRICA, Charles 
Engelhard Jr., of Engelhard Industries, Newark, 
NN. J., through a subsidiary, recently bought for 
$3.5 million joint control of the newly created 
Rand American Investments, Ltd., South Africa, 
which won control of Central Mining and Invest- 
ment Corp. (and its big mining subsidiary, Rand 
Mines, Ltd.). Central Mining's assets of some 


$500 million include $20 million in cash, 13 
Argus newspapers of which the Johannesburg Star 
is one, and 12 gold mines. 


e "CITRUS INDUSTRY OF SOUTHERN AFRICA," prepared by 
marketing specialist J. Henry Burke after an on- 
the-spot study, is available from Government 
Printing Office (89 pages, 35 cents). 


@ A $25 MILLION LOAN from the World Bank has been 
granted the Union of South Africa to import equip- 
ment and materials to expand its railway capacity, 
in addition to a $20 million revolving credit 
received from a group of United States Banks for 
various purposes. 


®@ MISSISSIPPI SHIPPING CO. (Delta Line) has signed 
an agreement with the United States government to 
replace its 14-ship fleet with new vessels within 
the next 10 years, and the first four new ships 
will be put in the Africa trade. 


@ THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA and the United States 
will meet in January to discuss South Africa's 
desire to modify tariff concessions to America on 
motor car parts, radio and wireless apparatus, and 
canned asparagus. Other items may be considered. 


@BELGIUM AND THE UNITED STATES have extended their 
income tax agreement to the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi in an effort to avoid double taxa- 
tion, so that people of one country who earn cer- 
tain money in the other will not be charged in- 
come taxes in both countries. 


eA NEW LINER SERVICE from U.S. Gulf ports to West 
Africa begins with the sailing of the Peter Jebsen 
from the Gulf in late November, Oivind Lorentzen, 
Inc., has announced.—Douglas Dies. 


A “MUST” FOR EDITORS, LIBRARIES, 


AFRICA SPECIAL REPORT tells the ‘breaking’ news story 
of a continent in ferment, a strategic, diversely-peopled land 
mass that offers few certainties today except the growth of © 
its own impact on international affairs. 

_ If you already receive Africa Special Report, you know 


; accurate, first-hand monthly coverage keeps you unique 


BUSINESSMEN, GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS, 
CLASSROOMS, ALL THINKING PEOPLE 
IN THE U. S. AND ABROAD 


' Yours for $1 a year by surface mail 
anywhere in the world. 


informed about 
U. S. ond Conade $1.00 
‘NOW. is; to order Africa Report as part of K., British 

your regular reading for the coming year. We hope you will! African Territories, 

South Africa, Ghana -__--_-----.----- 7/ 

France, North Africa -__--_-_.--- 420 fr. 
UNDER THE subscription plan now being introduced, continued receipt of 
this publication will cost you only $1 a year. Simply fill in this blank and Belgium feigian ereccecees- 
mail it with your remittance to: Africa Special Report, 1234 20th St., N. W., Coage 50 fr. 

F (PLEASE PRINT) Portugal, Portuguese 
City Stote Country AIR MAIL 
Check if by Air Mail [1 1 enclose in payment oi ay NP $3 
DO YOU HAVE friends in the U. S., Europe or Africa who would appreciate 
an introduction to Africa Special Report? If so, please list them below so —_ ee aaa $12 
that we may send trial copies. Thank you! East & Central Africa __________ $13.50 
Name Southern Africa 
South Africa, 
Street. $15.25 
City. State Country. 
i oe Make checks and money orders payable 
Street to AFRICA-SPECIAL REPORT 
City aren CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION! Gift 

Street__ 
State Country. 
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